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in Plymouth, and finally in Portsmouth, where he
had become a leader after the withdrawal of
Coddington. But in each place his instinct for
justice and his too vociferous denial of the legality
of verdicts rendered by self-constituted authorities
led him to seek further for a home that would
shelter him and his followers. No sooner, how-
ever, was he settled at Shawomet, than the Mass-
achusetts authorities laid claim to the territory,
and it was only after arrest, imprisonment,
and a narrow escape from the death penalty,
followed by a journey to England and the enlist-
ing of the sympathies of the Earl of Warwick,
that he made good his claim. Gorton returned in
1648 with a letter from Warwick, as Lord Admiral
and head of the parliamentary commission on plan-
tation affairs, ordering Massachusetts to cease
molesting him and his people, and he named the
plantation Warwick after his patron,

Samuel Gorton played an influential and useful
part in the later history of the colony, and his
career of peaceful service to Rhode Island belies the
opinion, based on Winslow's partisan pamphlet,
Hypocrasie Unmasked, and other contemporary
writings, that he was a blasphemer, a "crude and
half-crazy thinker," a "proud and pestilent sedu-